“An officer of the Revolution”: The story of 
Mountjoy Bayly 


a 


The Mountjoy Bayly House (also known as the Bayly House, Hiram W. Johnson House, 
Chaplains Memorial Building, Parkington, and Mott House) located at 122 Maryland Avenue, 
NE in the Capitol Hill neighborhood of Washington, D.C. Photograph courtesy of Wikimedia. 
Mr. Bayly lived in this house while working as a doorkeeper and sergeant-at-arms in the US 
Senate, building it not before 1812, but sometime between 1817 and 1822. Currently, this is the 
headquarters of the Fund for Constitutional Government and the Stewart R. Mott Foundation. 
Previously it was the headquarters of the American Civil Liberties Union (ACLU) 


This post continues the series on Maryland’s Extra Regiment, focusing on the postwar lives of 
certain members of the unit whom information is plentiful about to explain wide-ranging trends. 
Mountjoy/Montjoy Bayly, whose last name can be spelled Bayley, Baley, Bailey, and Baillie, 
was not like unit commander Alexander Lawson Smith, who settled in Harford County until his 
death in 1802. Likely of Scottish origin, Mountjoy immigrated from Virginia, living in Frederick 
Town, within Frederick County. [1] 


By the end of the war, in 1783, he had, for the time being, ended his varied military career. He 
served as an adjutant, and later a captain, in the 7th Maryland Regiment, from December 1776 to 
September 1778, when he resigned, sending George Washington a letter acknowledging this 
reality. [2] Within his duties as a captain, he fought at the Battle of Brandywine. On the day of 
the battle, on September 11, 1777, he led a patrol of Maryland soldiers wearing red coats, with a 
Quaker and “well-to-do farmer,” named Joel Baily, thinking that they were the British and 
welcomed them heartily as a result. [3] However, Mountjoy soon would be out of commission 
for many years. 


Within the sweltering weather and rough battle of Monmouth, in New Jersey, on June 18, 1778, 
he “broke a blood vessel” which rendered him “unfit for duty.” He remained unable to “do duty 
until the Spring of 1780,” sitting in a Pennsylvania hospital, as he said years later in his federal 
veterans pension application. [4] While he sat in the hospital, in an “unfortunate disposition,” his 
regiment was ordered south, as he recalls. Even though he was later considered an “invalid,” 
meaning that he had been injured in battle, he was still chosen as a captain in the Extra 
Regiment, which barely had a mention in his pension, only referenced in passing as the 
“additional regiment” of the Maryland Line. In later years, after serving in the Extra Regiment, 
he served as a recruiting officer in Frederick County and as “local city major and commandant of 
prisoners” in the town of Frederick as captured Hessian private Johann Conrad Dohla described 
him. [5] He placed people under arrest and oversaw Hessian prisoners, from 1781 to the end of 
the war. He even held a court-martial, in December 1781, in the town of Frederick since the 
officers commanding the militia in the county did not have, in his words, “the least Idea of 
discipline or indeed even distinction.” 


Mountjoy’s life after the war 
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Fairfax County, Virginia (and surrounding counties) as pictured in Thomas Jeffery’s 1755 map. 
Courtesy of the Library of Congress. 


One year before the conclusion of the war, his father, William, died. However, Mountjoy still 
had many siblings and his mother, Mary, survived him. He had six brothers (Pierce, William, 
Samuel, Joseph, Tarpley, and Robert), and three sisters (Sarah, Nancy, and Betty). [6] As a result 
of his father’s death he may have inherited his father’s land in Virginia, which likely included 
hundreds upon hundreds of acres. This is buttressed by the fact that Mountjoy was buying deeds 
to property in Fairfax County, Virginia in 1783 and 1784, along with part of a land agreement in 
1782 with his father before his death. While Edward Papenfuse says he was entitled to 200 acres 
in Allegheny County for his service during the Revolutionary War, no record of his land plot in 
that county can currently be found. [7] However, Papenfuse may have a valid point in saying that 
he expanded his land holdings in Frederick County, including 47 acres of confiscated British 
property, and selling 192 acres between 1785 and 1805. 


In 1784, Mountjoy cemented his ties with the Edelin/Edelen (Edelin is used in this article) 
family, prominent and wealthy within Frederick County, especially manifested in Christopher 
Edelin, a merchant who had become part of the local government in the county during the 
Revolutionary War. [8] As it turned out, Mountjoy married Elizabeth Edelin, the daughter of 
Christopher, with the connections between the two families continuing for years to come. He 
would have four children with Elizabeth, called by her first name in the rest of this article, named 
Benjamin, Richard, Eleanor, and Elizabeth. [9] Two land transactions the same year seem to 
indicate when Mountjoy was married. In September 1784, he paid a Baltimore merchant, Hugh 
Young, to buy a 450-acre tract known as “Victory” and later sold that same tract to Joseph 
Smith, who might be the son of the person it was originally surveyed for in 1773: Leonard 
Smith, when the tract consisted of 468 acres. [10] Since Elizabeth is not included on the first 
transaction, but is included on the second, this indicates she was possibly married to Mountjoy 
sometime between September 4 and 25. 


Later in the 1780s, as Mountjoy continued to buy and sell land, Elizabeth would become more 
involved in these transactions, especially when it came to selling land. In December 1785, he 
bought the land on which his father-in-law, Christopher, previously mentioned, lived, which 
included a stone house and sat on a street in Frederick Town (present-day Frederick). [11] Not 
long after, he began his slave ownership, as much as we know. He bought a 19-year-old enslaved 
Black woman named “Pack” and an unnamed two-year-old enslaved Black female from 
Christopher. [12] These transactions were not surprising since Christopher would die the 
following year, 1786. 


It would not be until 1787 that Elizabeth would agree with one of her husband’s sales. He would 
sell land to numerous individuals, such as Joseph Young and George Scott, while buying land 
from Benjamin Dulany, mortgaging land to George Schuertzell and Peter Mantz, a former major 
of the Maryland Flying Camp, as the Bayly family lived comfortably in Frederick Town. [13] 
This included one piece of land called Salsbury/Salisbury Plains which was originally surveyed 
for Christopher in 1774, and consisted of 131 acres. By 1789, there was another change: 
Mountjoy re-entered the US military in 1789 as a major, the first of his forays back into the 
armed services. [14] 


Mountjoy, the Maryland House of Delegates, the “Whiskey Rebellion,” and French prisoners 
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A 1795 painting reportedly by Frederick Kemmelmeyer titled “The Whiskey Rebellion” which 
depicts George Washington and his troops near Fort Cumberland, MD before they suppress the 
revolting farmers in western Pennsylvania. Image is courtesy of Wikimedia. 


As a story goes, on June 13, 1791, George Washington ascended a hill in Frederick County and 
looked over the “beautiful Monocacy Valley.” On that day, he was met by a “Cavalcade of 
Horsemen from Frederick” which included Mountjoy, and Colonel John McPherson, among 
others. [15] By this point, he had the political bug. While he had served as an auctioneer years 
earlier in Frederick County, it would not be until the mid-1780s and early 1790s he would serve 
as a delegate for Frederick County within the Maryland House of Delegates. [16] While serving 
as a legislator, he voted against creating a college on Maryland’s Western shore, supported the 
prohibition of taxes to help “ministers of the gospel of any denomination,” and helped prepare 
and bring in reports on inhabitants of Frederick Town and County. One year after his last 
legislative term, he rejoined the military as a brigadier general, serving in part of the Maryland 
Militia’s Ninth Brigade, based in the upper part of Frederick County. [17] 


While Mountjoy only served in the armed forces, for the fourth time, from 1794 to 1795, he 
engaged in a strong assertion of federal power. From 1791 to 1794, angry farmers, which some 
call “protesters,” who declared themselves “Whiskey Boys,” attacked tax collectors in 
Pennsylvania, Georgia, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina. They did so 
because of the whiskey tax introduced by Secretary of Treasury Alexander Hamilton, calling, in 
part, for a more progressive tax code that didn’t benefit the well-to-do. [18] Thomas Sim Lee, 
then the Governor of Maryland, organized state militia and “took an active part in the 
suppression of the Whisky Insurrection in western Pennsylvania and Maryland.” Governor Lee 
ordered Mountjoy to rally local militia in the area, arm them, place a guard at the arsenal, and 


instruct another Maryland general, Smith, to raise a force of 800 men to “restore order.” [19] By 
September 21, the rebelling farmers were dispersed, with most of them rounded up and turned 
over to the civil court system, as Governor Lee triumphantly told Hamilton. Mountjoy also met 
with Colonel Thomas Sprigg about guarding the “the magazine at Frederick.” He wrote two 
letters about this. The first to Governor Lee, on September 10, with part of this letter describing 
the political environment in Western Maryland, specifically Washington and Allegheny counties 
where a “Spirit of disorder” existed, with “actual riots and disturbances”: 


T have thought it necessary to Send with the Arms &c Ordered to Allegany County a 
Strong Escort Consisting of one Complete Company. This I conceive will not be thought 
over cautious when your Excellency takes into View the existing Circumstances, these 
Arms &c will have to pass through Washington County Where the people are generally 
unfriendly to the present Views of the Government. Under this Idea of things I conceive it 
would be imprudent to risque the Supplies which you have Ordered. 


Nine days later, Mountjoy wrote him another letter, in which he expanded on what he had said 
before: 


In obedience to those orders, honoring me with the direction of the troops which your 
Excellency had commanded to rendezvouz at Frederick Town for the purpose of 
repressing that turbulent spirit which had violated peace & order and seemed to threaten 
Government itself in the Counties of Frederick Washington and Allegany...For that 
purpose I marched about 300 Infantry together with 70 horse through Harmans Gap 
which opens into the County of Washington near the Pennsylvania line, a rout which led 
me through the midst of those people whose turbulency it was your object to punish and 
repress. This was done with an intention to apprehend the characters who had been most 
active in their opposition to Governmt and whose names had been previously furnished to 
me for that purpose. It was supposed too that the appearance of an Armiment would have 
a very good effect, and convince those who had lost sight of their duty that Government 
could send forward a force at any time when necessity required it sufficient to inforce 
obedience to the Laws. On my arrival into Washington [County] I proceeded to carry 
into effect my arrangements by despatching the cavalry in quest of the Ringleaders. But 
upon the first display of the Horse, I found a party from Hagarstown [Hagerstown] had 
superceded the necessity of any exertion on my part, by having previously brought in 
those disorderly people to Justice. About the number of twenty [disorderly individuals] 
have been apprehended, all of which have been admitted to Bail except eight, these have 
not yet undergone their examination but most of them perhaps all of them will be 
committed to close Jail, without bail, however this is but opinion. Martin Bear and John 
Thompson had been examined before my arrival, and although both of them had been 
considered as notorious offenders they were admitted to Bail and to my great surprize 
Cols. [Thomas] Sprigg & [Rezin] Davis were their Securities. It is however but proper to 
add that upon the examination of these two men their was no evidence of their guilt save 
the general report as I am informed by those who were present [20] 


Five years later, in September 1799, a captain in the First Regiment of Artillerists and Engineers, 
named Staats Morris (not the same as the British general of the same name) wrote to Hamilton 
about fifty French prisoners held by Mountjoy in Frederick Town. He says that 


I have the honor to inform you that Lieut. Dyson returned from Frederick Town last 
night, having delivered the French prisoners (fifty in number) to Genl. Baily, as will 
appear by the enclosed receipt. By his report Lieut Newnan’s command is thought 
necessary as a guard over them. There have been several new cases of the fever at the 
fort since the date of my last letter; but from the report of the Surgeon and from the 
change in the weather, I am led to hope none will prove fatal. In my last letter I had the 
painful task of communicating to you the death of my young Kinsman, Lieut Lawrence 
Your letter received since containing orders for him (which I took the liberty of opening) 
has therefore been destroyed...[bottom:] enclosing Mountjoy Bayly’s receipt for fifty 
French prisoners 


The same year, Mountjoy, a literate Presbyterian, planter, and “gentleman,” would become a 
charter member of the Society of Cincinnati, a group of former revolutionary war officers. [21] 


Specifically, he would be one of the original members of the Society’s branch in Maryland. 


Mountjoy, slavery, and land transactions in the 1790s 


Drawing of a manumission in Vermont in 1777. The precarious nature of a manumission is 
symbolized by the fact that the freedom of the enslaved Black woman (right) can be declared by 
the right hand of a White slaveowner (pictured left). It is hard to know if this picture is 
celebrating the manumission or making the enslaved Black woman look helpless. Courtesy of 
Fineartamerica.com. 


In 1790, the Bayly family still lived in Frederick, Maryland. While living there, with the 
honorary title of Major still attached to his name, he owned ten enslaved Black people, and had 
fourteen other “free white persons,” six of which were his family, including himself and his wife, 
but eight others are not known. [22] The same year, he further cemented his tie with the slave 
trade and southern slavery in the United States. He signed an agreement which sold a 17-year-old 
woman, named “Jenny,” to him but also agreed to manumit her at age 31, in 1807, when she 
would be “free” from the chains of human bondage. [23] It is worth noting that manumission 
was not a progressive action but was part of the framework of slavery itself, part of the slave 
system, and hence it was nothing novel as some slave traders would easily disregard 
manumissions while “free” Black people could still face harsh discrimination. 


In later years, Mountjoy would continue his buying and selling of land, with just about each 
transaction ok’d by his wife, possibly indicating they worked together on business decisions, 
which would make sense considering she was part of the large landowning Edelin family. He 
would sell land to Peter Mantz, William Campbell, both of whom were revolutionary war 


veterans, and Henry Elser. [24] He would also be involved in a lawsuit about purchasing Venus 
and Badgen Hole, within Frederick county, and be involved in agreements about land in 
Virginia. The land he would sell would include a “century-old tract of land,” consisting of 120 
acres, known for a long time as “Middle Plantation” which sits in the village of Mount Pleasant, 
with its “beautiful horse farms” as one website claims. He would also sell a part of a tract sitting 
on Flat Run called “Alexander’s Prospect” which was originally surveyed in 1766, consisting of 
310 acres, which he bought (at a time when the acreage of the lot had decreased) along with 255 
acres of a tract called Douthet’s Chance (originally 280 acres), and 68 acres of “The Resurvey on 
All Marys Mistake” tract. [25] When he bought this land it was from a man named “Alexander 
Hamilton” who was living in Prince George’s County. There is no confirmation this is the same 
as the first Secretary of the Treasury of the United States of the same name. 


Mountjoy also made a number of land purchases. [26] He bought 184 acres of differing tracts, 
some within Emmitsburg, Frederick County, from John Payder of York County, Pennsylvania, to 
whom he had sold certain lands before. Also, he was part of agreements between the Edelin and 
Bayly families, among others, over the division of the estate of his father-in-law, Christopher, 
and dividing up the estate of Charles M. Turner, a related party. [27] In later years, he would be a 
witness to the marriage of Susanna Ringer and Abraham Krumm (listed as “Mount Joy Bailey’’) 
and would be involved in a case against William Sprigg Bowie and John S. Brookes of Frederick 
County within the state’s court system. 


Mountjoy, the slave trade, Republicanism, and land deals 
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This is a map of leased properties in Monocacy Manor during the time of Christian Hufford 
(1716-1788). The land likely would have been different when Mountjoy was engaged in the 
buying and selling of land in this area, but this does give you the general idea. Courtesy of Find 
A Grave entry for Christian Hoffart. 


By 1800, the Bayly family was still living in Frederick County, but this time specifically in the 
town of Liberty, likely referring to Libertytown, Maryland, a small town which currently has 
only 950 people. While living there, the household consisted of 26 individuals, 14 who were 
enslaved Black laborers, twelve of whom were White, six of which included Mountjoy and his 
family, the other six not currently known. [28] In later years, he would show that he was directly 
involved in proceedings about enslaved Black people. In 1801, he would request that the 
certificate of the sale of two enslaved Black women, Rachel and Nell to Lindsey Delashmutt, and 
two years later, in 1803, he would attend a proceeding determining if two enslaved Black people 
were delivered to their appropriate “master” for said enslaved Black people. [29] 


In the early 1800s, other than watching French prisoners (still) in Frederick Town, he would 
seem to show his political affiliation. In 1803 he would write Thomas Jefferson, the sitting 
president a letter, about a “sulphur spring,” noting that this letter was written from Georgetown, 
indicating that he had moved within the boundary of the District of Columbia. The following 
year, he would again write from Georgetown about a land dispute where he is living and the 
selling of sulphur, which could benefit the United States. To this letter, Jefferson replied and 
said that he agreed with Mountjoy. No other letters are known. However, this could indicate that 
the political affiliation of Mountjoy was Democratic-Republican, or Republican for short, since 
many of those in this category were farmers, slaveowners (like himself), and others, who wanted 
less government intrusion into their lives. 


In this first decade of the 19th century, Mountjoy would sell and buy land like never before, 
which his wife, Elizabeth, continued to agree with. He would sell 154 acres to William Emmit, 
land which was part of Monocacy Manor to John Ringer, and sells three different tracts all 
consisting of more than 48 acres to a man named Patrick Reed. [30] Monocacy Manor, within 
Frederick County, included “26 dwellings with a stone base chimney” and sat on the Monocacy 
River, bordered by a dwelling known as Woods Mill Farm. In 1801, Mountjoy gave a man 
named Michael Dutro part of his estate and interest in a lot which consisted of Monococy Manor. 
[31] 


The Dutro (also spelled Dutrow, Dotterer, Detro, Duderoe, Tuttero, Dudderar) family was owned 
hundreds of acres and an estate/farm in_within the county, since it was an “old Frederick County 
family” as one writer put it. [32] As for Michael, he was described as a Federalist in 1796, living 
in the same county as another officer of the Maryland Extra Regiment, Samuel Cock who is 
described on the next page as a Democratic-Republican or Republican for short. Michael may 
have been born in Franklin Township, Pennsylvania. He was living in Westminster, Maryland, 
with three other family members, one of whom is his wife, and likely his two children. [33] This 
means that Mountjoy was selling his land to a relative local but also a person likely of the same 
social class as him. 


There are some strange land purchases by Mountjoy which are not all together clear. I’m not 
talking about the exchange of lands between Jacob Jumper (gained 25 acres) and Mountjoy 
(gained 35 acres) in 1803. [34] Rather, I’m referring to the selling of his estate, right, and title to 
John Cockey, Jr. (likely related to this person) of Baltimore County in 1801 and the buying of 
John Ringer’s Estate, Title, and interest to (and part of) a lot which consists Monococy Manor, 
only six days later. These purchases indicate the moveability of the Bayly family, but could also 
mean it is moving to a new jurisdiction. [35] 


Did Mountjoy live in Washington County, Maryland? 
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1877 map of Washington County. Courtesy of Johns Hopkins Sheridan Libraries. 


Existing records show a “Mountjoy Bayly” of Washington County, described as released and no 
longer and insolent debtor, giving Samuel Bayly, Trustee to benefit the creditors, all the 
property, real, personal, and mixed. [36] It further says that this individuals took all his bedding 
with him, and makes clear this transaction refers to Washington County in Western Maryland, 
not the short-lived Washington County within the District of Columbia where Maryland 
jurisdiction still applied at the time. It is worth noting that in 1774, Mountjoy was an overseer for 
his older brother named Samuel Bayly who was living in Colchester, Virginia. [37] Hence, one 
could make the argument that this Bayly is the same as Mountjoy we were talking about. 


Further records, show this “Bayly” as living in Washington County, is an insolent debtors and a 
“petition from Mountjoy Bayly, of Washington county, praying an act of insolvency, was 
preferred, read, and referred to the committee appointed on petitions of a similar nature” in 1805. 
It also worth noting there is a Chancery Court case involving Washington County, specifically 
the “Insolvent estate of Bayly” at Clift Springs, a land tract seemingly within the county, which 
is apparently mentioned in this book. There is one entry for a “Clift Spring” owned Philip Barton 


Key in the 1790s, but it not known if this is the same property. [38] 


In the agreement between this “Mountjoy Bayly” and Samuel Bayly, the following signature is 
given: 


In Mountjoy’s letters to Jefferson, the following signatures are given: 


The top signature is from his 1803 letter, the second is from his 1804 letter. 


In the land agreements by Mountjoy from 1800 to 1803, the following signatures are given [39]: 


From this, I conclude that the “Bayly” of Washington County, Maryland is a different person. In 
every single one of these signatures, except one, the letter M has a down curl. While he did sign 
his name as “M Bayly” on several occasions, none of the signatures looked like that in the 1808 
letter, which seems much neater. The fact that he did not live in this county is also reaffirmed by 
the letters he sent to Jefferson in 1803 and 1804 which were sent from “Georgetown,” a town 
within the District of Columbia. Also, the idea of him becoming an insolent debtor and giving up 
all his property to creditors seems unlikely since no land records before this time indicate any 
sort of financial trouble. Still, some could see indicators it is Mountjoy. Ultimately, the only way 
to solve this dilemma once and for all would be to look at the Chancery Court case mentioned 
earlier, which is a case relating to the 1808 letter. However, this cannot be done currently as I do 
not have access to such resources. But hopefully other researchers and interested people can fill 
in this gap in the future. 


Mr. Mountjoy goes to Washington 
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A 1793 map by Kroe, A. van der (Danish). It shows proposed government buildings, with relief 
shown by hachures and also covers Georgetown. Courtesy of DC Vote. 


By the second decade of the 19th century, Mountjoy and his family were establishing themselves 
in Washington. One year after his petition to Maryland General Assembly was accepted and he 
was paid five years full pay as a captain, he would be appointed sergeant-at-arms and doorkeeper 
of the US Senate. He would replace the existing sergeant-of-arms, James Mathers, who died on 
September 2, 1811, chosen as his successor on November 6th. [40] His time as a sergeant-at- 
arms would last 22 years, ending only on December 9, 1833. He only received $1,500 a year as 
sergeant-at-arms, more than the Assistant Doorkeeper but many times less than the Secretary of 
the Senate, even as people depended on him to keep order. While in this position, he placed his 
vouchers and certificates from his military service in the capitol’s senate chamber in 1812 but 
they were destroyed when the British burned the capital in 1814, just like many other records, 
such as the 1810 census of the city. [41] 


Since there is no census, that limits the available historical information. Existing remarks on 
pensions of revolutionary war soldiers, and other documents, shows that he was definitively in 
the city in 1818 (also see here) and 1819. There is also information indicating that he observed 
the manumission of enslaved Blacks in 1817, 1819, 1820, 1822, and 1823. There is his federal 
veterans’ pension, for which he applied for in 1818 while living in the District, with certain 
records finalized in 1828, but he remained on the federal pension roll until March 1836 as 
existing records indicate. [42] 


A site, “Early Washington, D.C. Law and Family,” created by William G. Thomas and the 
Center for Digital Research in the Humanities at University of Nebraska-Lincoln, has bountiful 
information about Mountjoy. In 1814, he was one of 12 members on a jury that ruled in favor of 
two enslaved Blacks (John and Serena) and against a preacher/slaveowner named Henry 
Moscross. The same occurred in a case between three enslaved Black females (a mother named 
Rachel and her two children Eliza and Jane) and Henry Jarvis. The same year, he was part of a 
jury that ruled against an enslaved Black man named Emanuel Gasbury of Northumberland 
County, Virginia, and in favor a slaveowner named Henry W. Ball. However, by 1816, Mountjoy 
was a witness to a seeming marriage bond between Richard Love, Car Withers, and Thomas 
Langston. Nothing else, even looking at the existing page for Mountjoy on the subject, is 
currently known. 


Mountjoy and the Fourth Washington Ward 
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After 1822, Mountjoy would have been living at lot 726, on Capitol Hill, if the map from the 
Library of Congress is matched up with the location of the Bayly House on Google maps. 


In 1820, the year that the city’s charter was changed, the Bayly family reappears on the census, 
living Washington Ward 4, Washington City, part of the District of Columbia. One enslaved 
Black female, aged 26-44, one free Black man, over age 45, and six “free white persons” are 
listed as part of the household. [43] The six White peoples are his son Benjamin (age 16-18), his 
son Richard (age 16-25), himself (over age 45), his daughter Eleanor (age 16-25), his daughter 
Elizabeth (age 26-44), and his wife Elizabeth (over age 45). While it is not known how many 
enslaved Blacks he owned between 1810 and 1820, the fact remains that he did own 14 enslaved 
Black laborers in 1800, as noted before, so having only two laborers (one enslaved and the other 
“free” with the genders possibly indicating they were a couple/in a relationship) is a drop 
dramatically. 


The Bayly family, living in the Fourth Ward of Washington City, was joined by 276 other 
households. [44] Furthermore, there is total of 256 enslaved Black people (163 female, 133 
male), 225 “free” Black people (113 male, 112 female), and 120 enslaved Black people being 
manumitted. By contract, there are 1019 “free whites” living in this ward (534 female, 485 
male). This comes to a total of 1,620 inhabitants, but only within this ward of course. The 
breakdown of this data shows a mostly White population within the ward: 


Made using ChartGo. Roughly, you could say, based off this chart, that about 30% of the 
population of the ward was Black. 


Ray Gurganus of the DCGenWeb project, citing 1816 Washington Acts, 1820 Washington Laws, 
numerous issues of the National Intelligencer in 1816, 1819, 1821, and 1822, writes that in 1820 
the city rearranged itself, making six wards. The second and third wards were the wealthiest, 
along with the area above SE E Street and to the Capitol and Treasury buildings drawing in the 
most well-to-do individuals, while wards in the northwest and along the river front was fraught 
by poverty, meaning that they didn’t attract the same individuals. Drawing from this, it means 
that the Bayly family lived in a district of households that were well off. 


It was during this time frame that Mountjoy built the Bayly House, with its picture at the 
beginning of this post. As the Stewart Mott Foundation describes it, he built the house sometime 
between 1817 and 1822, later selling the property, like the land transactions previously 
mentioned, to a lawyer with the name of William McCormick, in 1828. [45] Mr. McCormick 
would hold the land in a trust for a woman with the name of Alethia Van Horne. Hence, this land 
transaction in 1834 is likely related. 


In 1822, the directory of Washington City residents described Mr. Bayly not only as the Senate’s 
sergeant-at-arms but also as “fronting the capitol square,” confirming, basically, that he was 
living in the house at the time. [46] Further confirming his presence is a letter that Mountjoy 
writes on Nov. 16, 1822, that is within the federal veterans pension application of Moore Wilson, 
a former soldier of the 7th Maryland Regiment: 
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Beyond this, extraordinarily little is known. There is a record that Mountjoy participated in an 
1826 case relating to unpaid amounts by insolent debtors, where he was described as a “person 
of good understanding and correct demeanor’ as even the defendant admitted. [47] Then there is 
a Senate resolution proposed by Thomas Hart Benton, a strong-willed Missouri Democrat, in 
1830, which went to a second reading, titled “A Bill For the relief of Mountjoy Bayly.” The main 
text of the bill is worth reprinting here: 


Fm, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and the House of Representatives of the United States of America in 
Congress Assembled, That the Secretary of War be directed to pay Mountjoy Bayly his 
commutation of five years full pay as a Captain in the Maryland line, in the war of the 
Revolution: Provided, He shall satisfy the Said Secretary that he was entitled to such 
commutation and never received it from the United States. 


The last six years of Mountjoy 
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Gravestone of Mountjoy in the Congressional Cemetery, photographed by on 6 
Mar 2011. Courtesy of : 


Like the 1820 census, the 1830 census is full of information. Still living in the Fourth Ward, the 
household of “Genl M Bayly” as the census shows it, indicates that he is living with his family,, 
including his son Richard, his daughter Eleanor, his daughter Elizabeth, and his wife Elizabeth, 
along with two enslaved Blacks, one which is a female under age 10, another which is a female 
aged 36-54. [48] The same year a “Mary Bailey” was living in Georgetown, just like in 1820 
when two “free” Black persons were living with her). Likely, this was his mother. [49] If it was, 
then this would add an interesting familial dynamic to the story. However, more research would 
be needed to see if this is the case. After all, many people with the last name of “Bailey” are 
listed as living in this ward in 1820 and 1830 but it is not known if they are related to Mountjoy. 
[50] 


This same census showed 341 households, a “Benjamin Bayly” as the marshal in the city, and 
many colonels and military officers living within the ward. Furthermore, using all the pages 
within the census of this Washington city region, it is clear there are 1,860 inhabitants in the 
ward. Of these inhabitants, 535 are White males, 591 are White females, 117 are enslaved Black 
men, 134 are enslaved Black women, 212 are free Black men, and 271 are free Black women. 
This means this means there has been an increase in the number of households by about 23%. 
since there were 277 households in 1820. 


In terms of the number of inhabitants, there were 200 more in 1830 that were not there in 1820, 
an increase of more than 12%. In terms of the distribution of those living in the ward, about 
28.5% are White men, about 31.7% are White women, about 6.3% are enslaved Black men, 
about 7.2% are enslaved Black women, about 14.5% are free Black women, leaving 11.8% to be 
free Black men. That means that 60.2% of the town was White, with the rest as Black 
inhabitants, only 26.3% of which were “free,” and 13.5% enslaved. 


Coming back to Bayly, in 1832, Elizabeth would die from a form of cancer, if I remember his 
federal veterans pension application correctly, which misstates who she is, no surprise in terms 
of pensions. [51] After her death, he would marry another woman. While her last name is not 
currently known, thanks to Edward Papenfuse, we know her first name was Rebecca. [52] The 
same year (and the year following) he would, from Washington City, attest to the fact that 
Benjamin Murdoch and Theodore Middleton were part of the Extra Regiment. 


In the final years of his life, little is known. However, there are indications that he was “praying 
to be compensated for extra services” as noted in the journal of the U.S. Senate for Jun 27, 1834. 
Also, in the Federal Pension Roll of 1835 it noted that he lived within Washington County, a 
county within DC, not Maryland, still receiving a Federal pension of $4,320 since the pension 
started in July 1828, and an annual allowance of $480.00. 


On March 22, 1836, within his 82 years of age, Mountjoy died and was buried in Washington 
D.C.’s Congressional Cemetery. As he still owned hundreds of acres in Frederick County [53], 
one newspaper would write a short death notice: 


On the 22nd instant, GENERAL Mountjoy Bayly, an officer of the Revolution, in the 82nd year 
of his age. His friends are requested to attend his funeral from his late dwelling on Capitol Hill 
this evening at 4 o’clock. 


This funeral’s location is not known. It likely was not at the Bayly House, but rather was at lot 
13, square 637 within the District, a property sold to Benjamin S. Bayly in 1831. It could also be 
at lot 10, within square 637, also owned by Mr. Bayly sometime before 1832. Using the 
information on an 1835 map of DC shows that that square 637 is south of the Capitol, and near a 
canal, which means that he stayed in the Capitol Hill region, only slightly moving around. This is 
undoubtedly the current location of The Spirit of Justice Park, and he could have been living in 
what was later called George Washington Inn, which was demolished to make way for a parking 
garage for the House of Representatives. 


The only way to find this out would be to, perhaps, would be to contact the DC Archives. I don’t 
feel it is my place to do this since I would be intruding on genealogy research by the family 
itself, but it is open for any other researchers. 


The years after Mountjoy and reflection 
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As noted in the Heritage Gazette, a publication of 
the Association for the Preservation of Historic Congressional Cemetery. 


Since the last name of Mountjoy’s second wife, Rebecca, is not currently known to this 
researcher, further family linkages cannot be determined. However, a number of aspects are 
clear. In 1838, Theodore Middleton, previously mentioned, would petition the US House of 
Representatives, saying that he served as a lieutenant in the Extra Regiment, wanting five years 
pay, citing Mountjoy as support. He would receive it, possibly indicating Mountjoy’s staying 
power. 


Years later, in 1934, one ancestor of Mountjoy, McKendrec Bayly, would write the Washington 
Post a correction, showing that his spirit remained strong [54]: 


Gen. Mountjoy Bayly. 
To the Editor of The Post—Sir: 
I wish to correct an error or ovecr- 
sight in the article on page two of 


The Post of July 5 relative to the 
Congressional Cemetery. 

You state there are but three 
Revolutionary gencrals buried. in 
that cemetery, but if you will in- 
vestigate further you will find the 
grave of Gen. Mountjoy Bayly, one 
of Gen. ‘Washington's staff, and also 
a bronze memorial tablet in recog- 
nition of his distinguished service, 
which was dedicated by the Colo- 
nial Dames of America several years 
ago. 

There are also the graves of Gen. 
Bayly’s wife, his daughter, and her 
husband, Lieut. Smith, an artillery 


officer. . 
McKENDREC BAYLY. 
Washington, July 5. 


In one New York Times obit from 1910 it cites a person named Richard Mountjoy Bailey Phillips 
as dying. It is not known if he is related to Mountjoy. However, one Baltimore Sun article about 
Mrs. Sumner A. Parker has this line, which concerns an estate they owned, “the Cloisters” which 
was the Green Spring Valley estate of Mr. and Mrs. Sumner A. Parker. [55] The relevant part is 
as follows: 


...Mrs. Parker asserted in her will that she and her late husband... built the 
Cloisters...[which had within it] furniture handed down by her great-great-great 
grandfather, Gen, Monjoy Bailey, from his home in Frederick. The testator said that her 
ancestor had been sent to Frederick by Gen. George Washington and place in charge of 
the troops housed on the outskirts of the city. 


This is partially right as noted earlier in this article. However, it is wrong to say that George 
Washington sent Mountjoy to Frederick. Instead, he was sent on Governor Lee’s orders and 
oversaw troops within Frederick County, not anywhere else, like this implies. Other stories I 
found noted how Mountjoy bet and gambled and how Sterling silver knives, which were made in 
England in 1790, owned by Mountjoy, were stolen in 1972. [56] 


In later years, in July 2012, the 1st Vice President J. Patrick Warner of the Maryland Society of 
the Sons of the American Revolution would represent the Maryland Society in a “ceremony 
commemorating Mountjoy Bayly.” That means that to this day, people commemorate him. 


There are many resources I could have used here. [57] Some sources said that the pension file of 
George Heeter is related to Mountjoy, but no evidence seems to indicate this at all. A related 

book and page by Fairfax SAR chapter, give helpful hints, the latter used for some of the sources 
in this article, but they do not provide all of the information. Possible other sources are out there, 
like the entries in “U.S. War Bounty Land Warrants, 1789-1858” for Mountjoy (called Mountjoy 


Bailey in the record), or “New Orleans, Louisiana, Slave Manifests, 1807-1860” of about 1831 
which involves Mountjoy shipping a enslaved Black man southward (if I read that right), all of 
which are records of Mr. Bayly all on Ancestry which can’t be currently accessed by this 
researcher. Other than that, there are probably online resources that I have not found. More likely 
the records I don’t have here are paper records within certain archives and databases across the 
East Coast. 


I hope that this article contributed not only to an understanding of the story of Mountjoy, but also 
how the story of slavery is tied into US history deeply, along with Washington, D.C. from 1820 
to 1836, at least. If this article did anything to improve people’s historical knowledge and 
encouraged further research, then then this research did right. As always, I look forward to your 
comments as I continue to write on the stories of certain members of the Extra Regiment after 
the Revolutionary War. 


© 2016-2023 Burkely Hermann. All rights reserved. 
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